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ABSTRACT 


This article explores the response of the British rock group Radiohead to the almost 
fatal creative paralysis that resulted from the enormous success and critical attention 
generated by their 1997 landmark recording Ok Computer. This adaptive response 
consisted of a vast effort to recreate and reidentify themselves, by way of a recon- 
figuration of both their artistic and commercial technological extensions, in an exis- 
tential struggle to maintain an ongoing sense of authenticity. 


In his groundbreaking book Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man, 
Marshall McLuhan (1964/1994) notes that we will eventually have to recog- 
nize education as “civil defense against media fall-out” (p. 333). It was clear 
for McLuhan that essential for psychic and social survival in the contempo- 
rary age would be the successful navigation of the continuously accelerat- 
ing bully-blow of technological change, what economist Joseph Schumpeter 
(1966) characterizes as advanced capitalism’s extraordinary powers of “crea- 
tive-destruction.” In other words, given the constant flux in how our experi- 
ence of the world is mediated, we require the ability to map and give shape to 
the environments our media create, so that we are best able to optimize our 
interface with them at both the individual and collective levels. McLuhan posits 
that “artists” are generally among the most adept in society when it comes to 
recognizing these subliminal environments, and I have attempted elsewhere 
(Rose, 2009) to illustrate how attuned the members of the British rock group 
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Radiohead are to the contemporary media ecology. Here, however, I attend 
to the band’s process of adaptation to the media fallout that surrounded the 
composite extension of themselves by way of their immensely successful 1997 
release OK Computer. This process entailed the numerous means by which the 
band, led by singer Thom Yorke, created an upheaval in its array of creative 
technics, a havoc that included the exclusion of printed lyrics from the collec- 
tive creative process and from CD liner notes, the abjuring of melody, the 
use of extensive vocal processing, the adoption of new musical instruments, 
and the establishment of a variety of new publicity techniques. Although 
Hansen (2005) offers an alternative account of this process, taken together, as 
I address here, these constituted a thorough reconfiguration of Radiohead’s 
technological “extensions” and, thus, of the band’s presentation of self. 

As Grant Gee’s film Meeting People is Easy (1999) records, Yorke was 
considerably troubled in the wake of OK Computer and its lengthy accompa- 
nying tour — an experience he summed up in conversation with fellow band 
members, during an uncomfortable scene toward the end of the film, as “a 
complete head-fuck.” The band had commissioned the film project, and the 
camera crew more or less followed its members around for the entire length 
of a year-long tour, documenting the media exposure associated with the 
immense critical attention and acclaim that the band was receiving, including 
reports in the United States of high-profile celebrities attending the band’s 
concerts. The film also chronicled the promotional procedures favored by the 
enormous multinational entertainment media oligopoly, and their contribu- 
tion to wearing down the band, and it shows the band members doing numer- 
ous interviews, photo shoots, and long lists of radio promos (during a session 
of the latter, bassist Colin Greenwood is heard to remark “I hate this”). These 
factors caused a sense of disintegration within the group, and murmurs briefly 
emerged that its members had thoughts of calling it quits. For Yorke, the sum 
of the effects that this experience generated were no less than losing all confi- 
dence in himself, losing faith in what he was doing and in the direction the 
band was going, and these factors led him to believe that he could not continue 
with it. Having always used music as “a way of moving on and dealing with 
things,” he felt that the thing that had helped him do so had been “sold to the 
highest bidder,” and that he was simply “doing its bidding” (Smith, 2000). 

Yorke’s remark indicates that the crisis was in no small part one relating to 
authenticity, and in this it is interesting to ponder the ubiquitous comparisons 
that have been made between Radiohead and Pink Floyd, particularly because 
the experiences of the two bands in this regard possess a number of interesting 
parallels. These comparisons began to circulate even prior to the release of OK 
Computer, the album that in a way can be seen as Radiohead’s Dark Side of 
the Moon (1973). One finds in fact a great deal of symbolic similarity between 
Dark Side of the Moon’s “On the Run,” and the front cover of Ok Computer, 
including the image of a downed airplane. Both amount to representations 
of the accelerated conditions of life in contemporary culture. Among other 
thematic similarities between the two albums, one also could refer to their 
mutual explorations of paranoia and madness (see Schleifer, 2005). Both works, 
conceptual in scope, pinnacled the creative careers of each band with their 
release, while catapulting each of their creators into the dominant mainstream, 
with its accompanying mythology and pathology of superstardom. Both 
bands were thus “mired in the crisis of following up works that many of their 
contemporaries had already hailed as perfection” (Smith, 2000). Pink Floyd’s 
album Wish You Were Here (1975) was largely a response to the conditions that 
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its more famous predecessor created, and, like Roger Waters, Yorke recounts 
having been “very ambitious,” but that his head had become “done in” after 
he realized these ambitions. “I thought when I got to where I wanted to be,” 
he says, “everything would be different. I’d be somewhere else. I thought it’d 
be all white fluffy clouds. And then I got there. And I’m still here” (NME, 
2001). Compare this with the following from Waters: 


At that point all our ambitions were realized. When you're fifteen and you 
think, “Right, I’m gonna start a group,” the pinnacle that you see (apart 
from very vague thoughts about rather smart bachelor flats and not having 
to get up till four in the afternoon) ... is the Big Album. The number one 
in Billboard. And once you've done that, a lot of your ambitions have been 
achieved. ... Yes, it does feel wonderful for a month or something ... and 
then you begin to start coping with [the realization] that it’s not going 
to make any difference really to how you feel about anything, and — it 
doesn’t work. It doesn’t mean changes. If you’re a happy person, you 
were before and you will be afterwards, and if you’re not, you weren’t 
before and you won't be afterwards. And that kind of thing doesn’t make 
a blind bit of difference to how you feel about anything. But even though 
you know that, it still takes you a long time to assimilate it. 
(Schaffner, 1991, p. 172) 


Both groups found this realm highly destructive and depersonalizing, and 
both suffered a major bout of creative and existential paralysis as a result, the 
respective group leaders in particular. Yorke, explains Ed O’Brien, “is the lead 
singer, he’s the primary songwriter in the band, so you’ve always got leaders, 
and he’s the leader of the band” (Anonymous, 2000). Similarly, in my book 
Which One’s Pink? (Rose, 1998) I posit that Waters was the creative leader of 
Pink Floyd. Both landmark recordings led to larger scale performance situa- 
tions, and to an accompanying alienation from certain elements of the situ- 
ation and its new mass audience. In Meeting People is Easy, Yorke remarks 
that performing for 40,000 people at the Glastonbury festival in June 1997 
“wasn’t a human feeling” and that he had “never felt like that.” This experi- 
ence became common during the Ok Computer tour, which led to reservations 
about future touring. In retrospect, according to Yorke: 


To me, it was a long series of having to deal with these ghosts in my 
cupboard and they were all coming out one by one. The touring thing 
especially. I really didn’t think that I could deal with it. ... At all. I just 
didn’t think I could cope. And I can’t really explain to you why. Other 
than, as Ed was saying, at the end of doing Ok Computer ... we were 
doing these really stupidly big gigs. Uhm. It was like, I dunno. Like 
there was suddenly 40,000 people in here *taps head*, and I’d left. 
(Yago, 2001) 


The song “How to Disappear Completely” from Kid A (2000), a title “allegedly 
snatched from a book on dismantling and reconstructing identities,” docu- 
ments the prelude to a similar experience the same month at a concert in 
Dublin (Sirota, 2000). This response echoes Waters’ satirization of “stadium 
rock” in Pink Floyd’s The Wall (1979). 

Both acts were comprised mainly of unschooled instrumentalists who 
hailed from the oldest of England’s university towns (those of Oxbridge), and 
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each had to negotiate the frustrating paradox of trying to create serious artis- 
tic projects in the context of a multi-billion dollar commercial entertainment 
industry. Both stand out also, of course, for their effective employment of elec- 
tronic instruments, advanced musical technologies, the self-production abilities 
demonstrated through their use of the studio as a compositional tool, and for 
the rich semiotic tapestries that the work of both bands stylistically weaves. 

As with Dark Side of the Moon and Pink Floyd, every Radiohead album 
since OK Computer appears to have been a conceptually complete unit with 
heavily interrelated lyrics, music, and artwork, although the character of the 
band’s work has undergone significant transformations, as discussed here. 
When asked by an interviewer in 2001 whether the group was planning for 
future Internet distribution of its music, noting that Radiohead’s initial terms 
with record company EMI were almost fulfilled, Yorke remarked in the nega- 
tive saying “we still want an excuse to print all the packaging. ... For me, it’s 
an integral part of what’s going on with the record itself. I know this sounds 
wanky but it’s true: if the music’s not inspiring the pictures, then I’m not 
comfortable. Amnesiac is packaged like a closed book ....” He goes on to say, 
“we had this whole thing about [its] being like getting into someone’s attic, 
opening the chest and finding their notes from a journey that they’d been 
on. There’s a story but no literal plot, so you have to keep picking out frag- 
ments. You know something really important has happened to this person 
that’s ended up completely changing them but you're never told exactly what 
it is” (Kent, 2001, p. 59). 

It is worth noting Yorke’s suggestion that there is something “going on” 
with the “record,” and that he attaches to Radiohead’s Amnesiac (2001) the 
idea of narrative. Not really linear and sequential, however, the album’s plot 
possesses a more organic nature, and Yorke’s description equally characterizes 
the earlier OK Computer. Also interesting are the observations of Eric Gorfain, 
a violinist for whom the recording was sufficient inspiration to arrange and 
record his own string quartet version titled Strung Out on OK Computer: The 
String Quartet Tribute to Radiohead (2001). Gorfain concurred with an inter- 
viewer’s mention that much debate in the “Radiohead world” was over the 
album's being a “theme album” along the lines of other “opus records” like 
Pink Floyd’s The Wall. “I think it’s totally relevant,” Gorfain suggested. 


I have a hard time listening to those songs one by one; it doesn’t make 
sense. ... !mean, I think of OK Computer as a classical work with electric 
instruments and distortion. I don’t think of it as songs; even The Bends is 
much more song-oriented. With OK Computer there was that flow that 
went through it; whether it was literally songs being connected or what- 
ever, it’s more of a concept album. 

(TIMBT, 2001) 


A similar integrity extends to the following two albums Kid A (2000) and 
Amnesiac. “I’m not sure they are two records,” Colin Greenwood remarked. 
“Amnesiac is more conventional, perhaps, but also more dissonant ... it 
continues on from Kid A. It was all done in the same recording period. It 
is all a whole” (Doheny, 2002, p. 110). “In some weird way,” Yorke added, 
“T think Amnesiac gives another take on Kid A, a form of explanation” 
(Kot, 2001b), while suggesting elsewhere that “I think the artwork is the best 
way of explaining it. ... The artwork to Kid A was all in the distance. The fires 
were all going on the other side of the hill. With Amnesiac you're actually in 
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the forest while the fire’s happening” (Doheny, 2002, p. 110).' As with the 1. Yorke puzzlingly 


. . suggested at the same 
concept albums that Waters produced with Pink Floyd, I suggest that every ime attesting te thelr 


Radiohead album since OK Computer illustrates a characteristic intertextuality nonlinearity, “They are 
consisting of an increasing apocalypticism that culminates both in the lines alga peared : 
from “Stand Up-Sit Down,” the second track from Hail to the Thief (2003) — igen 
which invites its hearers to “step into the jaws of hell”; and in “Videotape,” They cancel each other 
the final song of In Rainbows (2007), which has “Mephistophilis” [sic] reach- hie overall finished 


ing up to grab the song’s protagonist at the Pearly Gates. As I have inti- 
mated elsewhere (Rose, 2009), this apocalyptic progression commences with 
OK Computer's identification and reaction to the complex of cultural condi- 
tions that Neil Postman (1992) identifies as “technopoly” or “the surrender 
of culture to technology,” a phenomenon that one might say is effectively 
encapsulated in the title of OK Computer’s successor Kid A, the name Yorke 
bestows on the first human clone. It is possible that The King of Limbs (2011) is 
Radiohead’s first post-apocalyptic offering. 


ARTISTIC RECONFIGURATIONS 


Radiohead was certainly forced to contend with a great deal of distress asso- 
ciated with the crisis that accompanied the “fame-madness” that the OK 
Computer experience spawned, an ordeal that at one point led Yorke to fear 
for his mental health (Fanning, 2000). The subsequent creative struggle for 
a renewed sense of authenticity that constituted the making of Kid A and 
Ammesiac (albums that were to be released a mere eight months apart) also 
proved to belong very much to this trying time. Yorke suggests in reference to 
the Amnesiac sessions that “[t]here were lots of depressingly frank exchanges 
of opinion into the night,” adding that “the sad thing about it is that very 
few of our arguments were to do with music: it was just ‘fallout.’ Really 
sad. Personally speaking, during that time I was just a total fuckin’ mess. 
No one could say anything to me without me turning round and launch- 
ing a vicious tirade at them. It got really, really bad” (Kent, 2001, p. 62). In 
this regard, in relation to the suggestion that all media “are extensions of 
some human faculty, psychic or physical” (McLuhan & Fiore, 1967, p. 76), 
McLuhan contends that “when the private person or the corporate body finds 
its entire identity endangered by physical or psychic change, it lashes back in 
a fury of self-defense” (McLuhan & Fiore, 1968, p. 97). One can imagine that 
this phenomenon must be especially accentuated for an individual or group 
whose image has not only been newly mass mediated, but also thereafter 
mercilessly probed. 

Concerning the adaptive techniques that Yorke and Radiohead employed 
in the service of reinventing themselves during this trying period, then, it is 
first worth observing that Yorke’s aforementioned commitment to the inclu- 
sion of “pictures” as an integral part of “what's going on with the record itself” 
was no longer to extend to printed song lyrics. Becoming weary of the style 
of endless analysis visited upon the lyrics of OK Computer, Yorke discontin- 
ued the inclusion of printed lyrics with the band’s subsequent recordings until 
the practice was resumed with Hail to the Thief, probably, I would surmise, 
because Yorke’s crisis period, by the time of Hail to the Thief, had been success- 
fully navigated. “There is no point in taking the lyrics alone, apart from the 
music,” he suggested. “That’s one of the reasons why we won't have a lyric 
sheet with [Kid A]. You just can’t separate it” (Gabriella, 2000). A listener on 
BBC Radio 1’s “Evening Session” repeated Yorke’s sentiments concerning the 
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need for a more holistic interpretative approach but from the opposite angle. 
“T think it’s definitely important if you are a Radiohead fan to know the lyrics 
because they are such a huge part of their whole manifesto of being a pop 
band. ... If [fans] cannot hear [them] or don’t understand [them] I don’t think 
it works as a song or album.” Another fan on the show, which was broadcast 
May 29, 2001, demonstrated the irony of Yorke’s decision, suggesting that “it 
was a pity they didn’t put the words in ‘Kid A’ because it made it harder to 
understand.” Of course, living in the digital age, the lyrics were soon read- 
ily available on the Internet, but this separation could conceivably still impair 
their proper scrutiny (as it has in my own experience). 

During the writing of OK Computer, Yorke was apparently much influ- 
enced by criticism he had received years earlier. After listening to one of the 
band’s early demos, an old girlfriend apparently told him, “Your lyrics are crap. 
They’re too honest, too personal, too direct and there’s nothing left to the 
imagination.” Working with the rest of the band, he found that if he thought 
more about the lyrics, they became less personal. Guitarist Jonny Greenwood, 
however, suggested that Yorke was “fooling himself a little,” and that there 
was still “a large element of autobiography in there”: “He confesses. He’d 
never admit that though. It’s just like Mark E. Smith pretending none of his 
songs are about himself” (Clarke, 2000, p. 126). Nevertheless, Yorke reported 
at the time, “I suddenly discovered that, if I did concentrate on the lyrics, I’d 
get much more out of writing and it would be easier to put a song together. 
Now we find that if we haven't got the lyrics to a song, we can’t finish it 
because they dictate where we take the music” (p. 111). Here, Yorke offers a 
clue to what had become the heart of Radiohead’s creative process up to OK 
Computer, suggesting that the lyrical element had monopolized the semantic 
environment that the album manifests. In other words, the band’s work had 
become highly lyrically driven. 

It is useful at this juncture to refer to what has become a simple maxim 
of communication study: Any change in the means of communication will 
produce a chain of revolutionary consequences at every level of culture and 
politics (McLuhan, 1955, p. 107). Aside from absorbing the effects of the 
extraordinary changes that were (and are still) taking place during our time — 
including those wrought by the internet and mobile phones, to name just a 
couple of the most conspicuous of the newer technologies — Radiohead expe- 
rienced firsthand knowledge of this maxim at the band level during initial 
efforts to create Kid A. The group’s creative process was turned inside out, 
apparently deepening what was already a profound crisis, as guitarist Ed 
O’Brien reported: 


Whenever we'd done a record before, Thom’s lyrics were evolving. He’d 
give you sheets and once you[’d] see the words to, say, No Surprises, 
you[’d] immediately think, Ah yes, we need a guitar for this that sounds 
like a child’s musical box. This time, there were no lyrics and there- 
fore no reference points. Phil [Radiohead drummer], Colin and I went 
through some major dilemmas at various stages. How could we contrib- 
ute to this new music? We all wondered if it wasn’t better to just walk 
away. It was a very scary thing at first. 
(Moon, 2001, p. H8) 


“On previous records,” Greenwood mentions elsewhere, “we've had copies 
of the words while we were working them out live in our rehearsal room, but 
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on [Kid A] Thom had a long period of difficulty finding outlets for expression. 
So it didn’t even get to the stage where we had copies of the words to look 
at because he wasn’t sure what he wanted to say with them anyway,” from 
“Mixing It” (Radio 3) — BBC January 2001. As O’Brien suggests, the band’s 
“reference points” had disappeared, the words having formerly provided the 
primary key to the human universe that each song inhabited. Yorke confirms 
the connection of this reconfiguration of the band’s creative process to the 
post-OK Computer experience, and describes the newly inverted relationship 
between performance forces, resulting in the group’s work becoming now 
more musically or sonically driven: 


The words themselves on Kid A are kind of empty because they’re leav- 
ing room for the music. That’s all to do with my reaction against OK 
Computer where the music bashed away behind the words. Whatever 
emotions I was going through, I just found it incredibly difficult to write 
down lyrically. I was listening to us playing and became obsessed with 
looking for accidents. It was so much about finding accidents — waiting 
for them to happen. Because that spoke to me more than words. I just 
had this terrible trouble writing words. 
(Kent, 2001) 


Elsewhere, Yorke sheds light on why this may have become so difficult: “I 
was heavily neurotic about the words being projected back on to me,” adding 
“{t]hat interpretation [ticks] me off, it’s extremely lazy and dull” (Moon, 2001, 
p. H8). Besides employing the removal of the lyric sheets from the new CDs 
as a method of chastening listeners for being what McLuhan once described 
as POBs (“print-oriented bastards”), Yorke did likewise with the cover of 
Amnesiac’s limited edition “library book” format. The book originates from the 
library of “Catachresis College” (Doheny, 2002, p. 122), katakhresis being the 
derivative Greek term used to describe “the misuse of words” either in mean- 
ing or context. 

According to another perspective, Yorke had “articulated big things with 
OK Computer and therefore [was] seen to shun [his] ‘responsibility’ by not 
saying anything at all [with Kid A and Amnesiac].” Yorke’s response to this 
suggestion, however, besides expressing regret, concludes by referencing once 
again the overemphasis on himself within the critical discourses surrounding 
the former album, and on his own relationship to dealing with the subject 
matter of his work: 


Well, from my point of view these two records say far more of relevance 
and importance than OK Computer did. OK Computer was like flicking 
channels on the TV and this is ... um ... that’s a shame. I think that’s a 
real shame people would think that. And who the fuck is going to want 
to sit down and write a bunch of words that that’s gonna happen to? 
Nobody. You’d end up having some sort of bizarre critical house party 
going on in your head. 
(NME, 2001) 


Here, Yorke identifies as a key factor in his OK Computer crisis the intense 


scrutiny that he underwent, a process he hoped to prevent in the future 
through recourse to various other means as well. 
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For example, another primary vehicle of the words — the lead vocal — 
also came under the knife as part of the reidentification process. “I would 
start writing a song, stop after 16 bars, hide it away in a drawer, look at it 
again, tear it up, destroy it ... I was sinking down and down,” says Yorke. 
“TY’d completely had it with melody. I just wanted rhythm. All melodies to me 
were pure embarrassment” (Doheny, 2002, p. 86). One way of transcending 
this problem was manifested on Amnesiac’s penultimate track “Like Spinning 
Plates,” whose melody is the retrograde version to that of the earlier song “I 
Will,” which actually made its official appearance one album later as part of 
Hail to the Thief. “ [Yorke] didn’t stop there either,” according to James Doheny 
(2002), “and grafted the reverse phonetics onto some wholly new, forward- 
going words so well that if you didn’t know otherwise you would think the 
first verse was simply running backwards as part of the original track” (p. 127). 
Nor was Yorke’s vocal timbre spared. “It did my head in that whatever I did 
with my voice it had that particular set of associations,” he expressed. “And 
there were lots of similar bands coming out at the time, and that made it 
even worse. I couldn’t stand the sound of me even more” (p. 110). The band 
circumnavigated this by applying all manner of effects to Yorke’s voice. The 
vocal processing used throughout the recording period, he says, allowed him 
“to sing things I wouldn’t normally sing.” For instance, “[o]n ‘Kid A’ [not the 
album but its second track],” he suggests, “the lyrics are absolutely brutal and 
horrible and I wouldn’t be able to sing them straight. But talking them and 
having them vocodered ... so that I wasn’t even responsible for the melody ... 
that was great, it felt like you’re not answerable to this thing” (p. 92). The 
vocoder is an electronic device that synthesizes speech, and the ondes martenot 
referred to below is an electronic instrument that Maurice Martenot invented, 
and which the French composer Olivier Messiaen most famously employed. 

A variety of technological means were used to achieve the vocal treatments 
throughout the recordings, and in this song and others (including Kid A’s “The 
National Anthem” and Amnesiac’s “You and Whose Army?”) the effect was 
attained by playing the vocal through the palm speaker of Jonny Greenwood’s 
ondes martenot. “The Palm Speaker is something else that Monsieur Martenot 
invented, to go with the Ondes,” Greenwood explains. “It’s a bit like a harp 
with a speaker in the middle of it. The strings are tuned to all 12 semitones 
of an octave, and when you play a note in tune, it resonates that specific 
string and it creates this weird kind of echo that’s only on those pitches” 
(“Walking,” 2001). On Amnesiac the band also employed a vocal-processing 
device called “autotuner” for the tracks “Packt Like Sardines in a Crushd Tin 
Box” and “Pulk/Pull Revolving Doors,” in order to capture the nasally deper- 
sonalized and robotic sound sought by its singer. As Yorke recounts, “you 
give the machine a key and then you just talk into it. It desperately tries to 
search for the music in your speech, and produces notes at random. If you’ve 
assigned it a key, you’ve got music” (Doheny, 2002, p. 118). 

As Greenwood’s recourse to the ondes martenot suggests, the band during 
this period also reconstituted itself by moving to a significant extent away 
from its conventional instruments. “I bought a piano after OK Computer at 
a time when picking up a guitar just didn’t do anything for me at all,” Yorke 
said. “I couldn’t listen to guitar music anymore, it was like bloody wallpaper 
to me. So, you know, I was trying to learn to play piano and trying to learn 
to program and shit like that” (Fanning, 2000). As Yorke’s comment suggests, 
another instrument that acquired a more central role at this time was the 
computer. “Laptops are the new electric guitar, I reckon” (Kot, 2001b), as 
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the singer suggested, having used one for example on Kid A’s opening track 2. ois sapere that ' 
ie fi fate ‘ W : : “ : the model for “Pyrami 
Everything in its Right Place,” a song that was written alongside Pyramid Song” is “Freedom” 
Song”? the same week that Yorke bought his piano. “For ‘Everything In Its by Charles Mingus, 
Right Place’ I programmed my piano playing into a laptop,” said Yorke, “but saan Hat aly i 
‘Pyramid’ sounded better untreated” (Doheny, 2002, 113), the semiotic ie » specifically in 
disparity between the two instruments being extremely rich of course. The its horn arrangement 
laptop was used to a significant extent throughout the creative process, and be oe 
as Yorke acknowledged: “It was a bit boring at points ... staring at laptops all by [pioneering German 
day is only so rewarding. But it was quite liberating to get used to the idea of ae mie ie 

‘ ” and Kraftwerk, an 
music on a screen (Kot, 2001b). ; : Faust and avantaatde 

We might reasonably ask at this point how the idea of “music on a screen classical composers 
(along with Yorke’s adoption of the piano) can be liberating. Walter Ong Olivier] Messiaen and 
1982), a f tudent of McLuh lai f th hy thi Se cage ated 
( , a former student of McLuhan, explains one of the reasons why this and the 13th Floor 


may be so: Elevators, and all this 
electronic malarkey, 
it is difficult to still 


Technologies are not mere exterior aids but also interior transformations justify just being a rock 
of consciousness. ... The fact is that by using a mechanical contrivance, band, and that’s it. | 

: : « A hink toleration and 
[an instrumentalist] can express something poignantly human that aheaatelyrientnilsieal 
cannot be expressed without the mechanical contrivance. To achieve of technological 
such expression of course the violinist or organist [for example] has to Recrneenen going 
have interiorized the technology, made the tool or machine a second ee er a ae 
nature, a psychological part of himself or herself. This calls for years but | still love electric 
of “practice,” learning how to make the tool do what it can do. Such guitars, and drums, and 


shaping of a tool to oneself, learning a technological skill, is hardly een 


dehumanizing. The use of a technology can enrich the human psyche, 
enlarge the human spirit, intensify its interior life. 
(pp. 81-82) 


In addition to this particular existential enhancement that Yorke and his 
colleagues likely received from “music on a screen,” the singer would have 
gained an advantage by the consequential heightening of the visual sense 
in his music-making experience. The reason for this is that “music on a 
screen” — like writing — “is a visual enclosure of non-visual spaces and senses” 
(McLuhan, 1962, p. 43). Canadian composer and author R. Murray Schafer 
(1977), following McLuhan, points out that auditory space is very different 
from visual space, suggesting that although “we are always at the centre of 
auditory space, listening out with the ear,” we are always at the edge of visual 
space, “looking into it with the eye” (p. 112). In contrast to music that is in 
written or printed form, however, “music on a screen” possesses an auditory 
component (as a result of the multimedia capabilities of the personal compu- 
ter). Thus, it does not represent the same degree of sensorial fragmentation 
that McLuhan attributed to the invention and diffusion of typography, but in 
fact represents a partial reintegration of the sensorium. According to McLuhan, 
a chirographic or manuscript culture is closer to the integrated sensory bias 
of primary orality than to the extraordinary visual bias that pertains within a 
typographic culture. Of course, Ong describes the conditions that characterize 
electronic culture as those of secondary orality. 

This visual extension of music onto the screen introduced a new element 
into the band’s creative experience. As Yorke recounts: 


[T]here was quite a lot of not really what you call songwriting in the 
sense of sitting in a room with an acoustic guitar and plucking at your 
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have observed that 

“as music came to 

be elaborated and 
taught through a visual 
medium, it also became 
amore structured and 
less improvised form 

of communication” 
(Albrecht, 2004, p. 108). 


heartstrings. It was much more about editing, getting a bunch of stuff 
together, throwing a bunch of stuff onto a computer, onto the tape 
machine and making it coherent afterwards, like you’d edit a film or 
something. But actually fundamentally what you're ending up with is 
still songs. 

(Fanning, 2000) 


It is important to note that “sitting in a room with an acoustic guitar and pluck- 
ing at your heartstrings” — like speech — amounts to “an outering (utterance) 
of all our senses at once” (McLuhan, 1962, p. 43). If this musical moment 
is re-presented on the page or on the screen, however, it becomes a partial 
“abstraction of the visual from the ordinary sense interplay” entailed by Yorke’s 
example of embodied music-making. Introduced into the equation, then, is the 
cultivation of a mode of detachment, a partial withdrawal in one’s depth of 
empathic involvement. With “music on a screen” one is able to see one’s musi- 
cal mind at work, while reflecting on its processes and conferring on it some 
type of order. Something similar, of course, became achievable with the intro- 
duction of disembodied music (i.e., “music without musicians”), a technique 
after whose development composers were readily permitted also to hear their 
musical minds at work. First made possible by sound-recording technologies 
(as Yorke’s mention of the tape machine suggests), it is easy to forget that this 
was an unprecedented experience in the musical life of human beings prior to 
the late 19th century. Nonetheless, the editing posture that one adopts toward 
a sonic object is born of the same abstract visual orientation that seeks “to 
control space through techniques of rational ordering” (Cavell, 2002, p. 225).° 
York corroborates this position: “What I find interesting in taking on program- 
ming and editing and sampling is it stops you trying to emote. There’s some- 
thing I find incredibly exciting about just leaving something to run, just listening 
to it, not actually playing at the time, not singing along” (Kamer, 2000). 

As we have seen, in the early stages of adaptation to the band’s new media 
environment, some of Yorke’s colleagues were not without their misgivings, 
given that there were guitarists not playing a lot of guitar on the albums, 
and members of the band not playing anything at all on certain tracks. For 
Jonny Greenwood, the sessions were less of a problem as a result of his multi- 
instrumental identity. According to Yorke: 


He’s got all this mad shit that’s got nothing to do with the electric 
guitar. He joined the band when he was 14 and he was already a multi- 
instrumentalist even then. He can play keyboards and write string 
arrangements. He can even read music. Actually they all can now, 
except for me. Bit scary, that. Everything he picks up he can make music 
on. It’s totally logical that he should be trying other things. 

(Kent, 2001) 


“There is a restriction about people defending their own musical patch, which 
just gets a bit daft after a while,” Yorke reported elsewhere. “It wasn’t really 
the point. I think everybody was surprisingly cool with not being involved 
necessarily directly in certain tracks” (Kot, 2001b). 

Greenwood also had at least a minimal penchant for electronica. “I 
honestly didn’t feel I had a role to play,” remarked Ed O’Brien, on the 
other hand. “My suggestion for OK Computer's follow-up had been to say, 
Let’s go back to the well-crafted three-and-a-half minute song. I came from 
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idolising The Smiths in the ‘80s’,” he continued, “and I thought that would 
be the shocking thing to do. It was really difficult because, as a musician, I 
express myself more emotionally than cerebrally” (Moon, 2001, p. H8). Colin 
Greenwood concurred, adding, “I was principally a soul boy and didn’t know 
much about programmed music at the time. A lot of the stuff I’d heard on 
Warp I didn’t like at all. It was really cold. But that was exactly why Thom 
liked it: there was no emotional baggage attached to it” (Moon, 2001, p. H8).* 
Things began to work themselves out for the better in the end, nevertheless, 
as O’Brien was to attest: 


Thom was encouraging and saying, “Look, this stuff is easy,” and he’s 
right. With all the technology and software available, you can take 
things and manipulate them in ways that you’ve never been able to 
do before. That’s definitely something we’re going to get more and 
more into: taking guitars and cutting them up, making sounds that 
have never been made. Everything is wide open with the technology 
now. The permutations are endless. Completely and utterly endless. 
(Doheny, 2002, p. 92) 


COMMERCIAL RECONFIGURATIONS 


O’Brien, however, was still to observe that “OK Computer was an extremely 
emotional record,” while “Kid A is a lot more controlled” (Oldham, 2000), 
and this element of control was extended also to the band’s publicity for Kid 
A. “You have to remember that coming back into the lions’ den was not easy, 
especially for me personally,” acknowledged Yorke. “It meant bringing back 
ghosts that made me shut down in the first place, so a lot of the decisions we 
made, and what we chose to do, was to avoid the normal giant cogs turning 
and crushing” (Doheny, 2002, p. 127). Using language reminiscent of Pink 
Floyd’s lambasting of the music industry in “Welcome to the Machine” (from 
its Dark Side of the Moon follow-up), among the usual giant cogs that Yorke 
and company sought to avoid was the making of music videos. During the 
Kid A/Amnesiac recording sessions, the group’s managers would occasionally 
come in to its new studios for meetings, and they would express concern about 
its transformed musical direction. “The music’s all getting fuckin’ weird and 
we're not sure what's going to happen,” they would say, according to Yorke: 


And we didn’t make things any easier because we didn’t do any videos. 
We did these commercials because we felt videos were just commercials 
anyway — why lie about it! But then, of course, they didn’t get played 
as commercials because we couldn’t afford to get them on TV because 
we didn’t have a product to sell that was ultimately worth that much 
[smirks]. We weren’t playing the magazine game properly. We just felt 
at the time, “We’ve earned a licence to do this. Let’s just do it.” 
(Kent, 2001) 


Half of these “blipverts,” a series of 10- to 40-second animated video “blips,” 
were produced by animator Chris Bran, who created them using the artwork 
of the band’s creative partner and Website maintainer Stanley Donwood, 
while a U.K. firm, Shynola, produced the remainder. Of the finished product, 
Shynola director Richard Kenworthy was to say: 


. Bill Phillips (2010) 
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They’re quite political and pessimistic. ... There’s stuff about war and 
death, death by nature, how we're raping the earth. Stanley has a whole 
theory about an ice age that’s going to come and destroy the world — and 
that theme crops up in Thom’s lyrics. I think Thom shares a lot of his 
ideas with Stanley, so it’s all very inspired by what the songs are about. 


To this Donwood would add, prior to learning about their unfeasibility as 
television commercials, “[t]hey go from Blair Witch to Captain Pugwash ... 
[s]lome of them are stupid — but the important thing is they’re meant to be 
throwaway, not works of art ... they’Il just be on between Jif Micro Liquid and 
Volvo” (Carson & Walters, 2000). 

In the end, the blipverts were to be used instead on the Internet, where 
the band’s U.S. record company, Capitol, faced with “the challenge of market- 
ing the seemingly unmarketable,” turned the promotion of Kid A over to the 
band’s legions of dedicated Web-savvy fans. It did so by setting up a special 
Website that included an instant “messaging buddy” that acted as a bridge 
to more than 1,000 unofficial Websites dedicated to the band, and by steadily 
releasing pictures, the blipverts, music and other information that fans were 
then permitted to incorporate into their own sites, an activity often designated 
as “Internet viral marketing” (see Schneiderman, 2005, p. 28). Moreover, 
three weeks prior to the album’s official release, both the band and the record 
company encouraged fans to circulate free bootlegs and to stream the new 
album off the Website. With regard to all this frenzied activity, James Doheny 
(2002) wrote: 


As groundbreaking as the music of Kid A undoubtedly was for a hith- 
erto “front-line” rock act, the way its audience had first encountered it 
was without precedent, and yet as a marketing strategy could not have 
been more successful. Without radio airplay, hit singles or videos, Kid 
A, when released in October 2000, went straight to the top of the charts 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The band, their music, their methodology 
and their faith in their audience had been completely vindicated in both 
artistic and, still more remarkably, commercial terms. 
(pp. 87-88) 


As Doheny suggests, the band did not release any singles for the album 
either, and its members also dramatically reduced the number of interviews 
they chose to give. As O’Brien remarked to New Musical Express with regard 
to Yorke, “he’s got quite a legacy with the music press. I think in 1995 his face 
was on the cover of a magazine with the words: ‘Is this going to be the next 
rock’n’roll suicide?’ Why do you think he doesn’t want to talk to people? I 
think he’s got better things to do with his time.” O’Brien added that “[w]e 
haven’t cut ourselves off, because of our website. We correspond with people 
through that. That’s our outlet” (Oldham, 2000). Yorke also increasingly opted 
to do interviews via email, or with alternative Internet-based radio stations 
such as WHFS out of Washington. At the end of an interview in August 2001, 
Thom asked the host “do you think anybody will listen to that? It was a bit 
technical. I just can’t imagine it on a modern rock station” and proceeded to 
howl with laughter, 99.1 WHES [http://www.whfs.com]. 

Another of the band’s efforts to avoid the music industry’s “normal giant 
cogs turning and crushing” manifested itself in what became known as its 
“No Logo” 10,000-capacity tent tour, undertaken following the release of 
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Amnesiac, and named for Canadian journalist Naomi Klein’s successful best- 
seller No Logo: Taking Aim at the Brand Bullies (2000). Defiantly unsponsored, 
the tour had the band taking “a specially designed and acoustically optimised 
tent to as many interesting and nonstandard places as possible” (Doheny, 
2002, p. 108). Pink Floyd had considered performing The Wall in a similar 
manner by employing British architect Mark Fisher’s “Slug” tent, but the idea 
was abandoned due to the problems at the time of licensing temporary sites 
on which to use it (Fitch, 1998, p. 280). Radiohead’s concerts sold out within 
minutes of tickets going on sale. But the band managed to do so without 
the help of a single poster, flyer, or newspaper advertisement, and, again, it 
was the creation of a buzz on the Internet that achieved this. This increasing 
“disintermediation” (or cutting out of the middle man) garnered for the band 
the attention of people like Andrew Blau, a New York consultant on digital 
technology, who was presciently to observe that “Radiohead stands on the 
cusp of something entirely new in the relationship between the producers and 
consumers of music” (Vulliamy, 2001). 

The group’s efforts were to be stymied to some degree in the United States, 
however, as Yorke explained to American rock critic Greg Kot (2001a): 


There are a couple of well-known cartels (Clear Channel Entertainment, 
formerly SFX, and Ticketmaster) who now operate the entire live music 
scene in America, and we find it extremely surprising that no action has 
been taken by your government monopolies people. Even brave inde- 
pendent promoters have to bow down to the brethren. It is no longer a 
case of a certain ticket-selling company, the whole thing is sewn up as 
we found when we were doing our research into taking out our tent. ... 
SFX and Ticketmaster have come against every step of the way demand- 
ing a piece of the action — utterly bent if you ask me. Suffice to say, us 
suggesting playing in a tent didn’t fit the scenario they might have had 
in mind. 


Where the band was told the tents weren’t “feasible,” the group attempted to 
assert as much control as possible to ensure that it was performing in inter- 
esting outdoor locations such as Chicago’s Grant Park or on the bank of New 
York’s Hudson River. “In some places we have just had to be cool about it, 
given 10 months of research and finding no solution,” Yorke admitted. “As far 
as we were concerned, it got so bad at one point that we talked about forget- 
ting touring in the U.S. until we could find a way to do it completely on our 
terms. But then they really would have won and a lot of people other than us 
would have been upset” (p. 1). 


CONCLUSION 


Through recourse to the variety of means that I have recounted in this arti- 
cle, including the exclusion of printed lyrics from the creative process and 
from CD covers, the movement away from melody, the use of extensive vocal 
processing, the adoption of new musical instruments, and the establishment 
of new publicity techniques, Radiohead was able to conduct considerable 
identity renovation, allowing the band to attain a degree of media transcend- 
ence and a renewed sense of authenticity during the cultural crisis that rocked 
and threatened to dissolve their project in the immediate aftermath of its “OK 
Computer experience.” Like the rest of us, Radiohead has continued to adapt 
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to its ecology of media, extending itself in new and interesting ways — from the 
band’s June 2003 North American launching of Hail to the Thief with a concert 
performance at the Beacon Theatre in Manhattan that was simulcast across 
Canada and the United States at IMAX movie theatres, to its 2007 free New 
Year’s Eve Web-cast performance of the songs from In Rainbows. Of course, 
this is not to mention the band’s initial release of the latter album asa “pay- 
what-you-want” download, and its subsequent distribution by the independ- 
ent labels XL and TBD Records. In addition to these experiences of “being 
digital” in the contemporary music business, however, the band’s relationship 
to computer technology as a compositional tool took another turn during the 
making of Hail to the Thief — no doubt attaining a greater balance between 
literate and oral performative modes, an equilibrium that was to extend as 
well to In Rainbows: “The last two studio records [Kid A and Amnesiac] were a 
real headache,” Yorke exclaimed, just after Hail to the Thief’s aforementioned 
simulcast performance. “We had spent so much time looking at comput- 
ers and grids, we were like, ‘That’s enough. We can’t do that anymore.’ This 
time, we used computers, but they had to actually be in the room with all the 
gear. So everything was about performance, like staging a play” (Wiederhorn, 
2003). The band’s initial artistic uses of the computer appear to have helped 
Radiohead to achieve a sense of technical detachment during a period when 
Yorke in particular required it. But clearly, the experience was eventually to 
become too cerebral and controlled even for the band’s disassociating singer, 
and the group ultimately appears to have opted for a more embodied musi- 
cal creative process, as Yorke’s reference to incorporating computers into the 
“performance” space suggests. 

Recognizing that its ongoing success has been dependent on the initial 
massive investments its record company made in order to first break the band 
internationally, Radiohead has taken great pains to indicate that the path it 
has struck in the new music business — particularly its pay-what-you-want 
download of In Rainbows — is not intended to represent a model that other 
bands can follow. Acknowledging this, it is nevertheless apparent that many 
of the new digital tools are currently permitting musical artists, even those 
who are attempting to create “perfect” music, to achieve a moderate although 
satisfying success, while operating in large part outside the purview of the 
established corporate music business. Equally evident, in this short glimpse 
of a major transitional period in Radiohead’s development, is how much light 
the media ecology perspective’s interpretive lens shines on the artistic proc- 
ess, particularly its role in the artists’ own ongoing adaptations to change. 
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